86          MEN, MOVEMENTS, AND MYSELF
%
The social conditions which so powerfully ^helped to shape my
attitude towards the economic theories and the political organiza-
tions of the time revealed the existence of a very rich class and the
unexampled prosperity of the nation on the one hand, and, on the
other, the deep and chronic poverty of the wage-earning classes.
Mr. Asquith declared in the year 1901 that 'every society is judged
and survives according to the material and moral minimum which
it prescribes to its members/ How did England then meet that
noble test? What was her attitude in her most .spacious days?
She was, beyond challenge, the richest and most prosperous
country in the world. Nothing like her commercial success had
been seen before; her national obligations were comparatively
small; her very veins appeared to be choked with gold. The
Spectator, in 1882, shouted its pride before mankind. 'Britain as a
whole,' it said, 'was never more tranquil and happy. No class is
at war with society or the Government: there is no disaffection
anywhere, the Treasury is fairly full, the accumulations of capital
are vast.'1
With what sense of moral responsibility did England then use
these prodigious gifts ? It would have been well within her power
to have bred the healthiest, happiest, and most prosperous race of
workers that the world had ever seen: what she did produce was
an impoverished peasantry, a stunted and ill-nourished factory
population, whose vitality was so undermined by bad housing, low
wages, and poor food, that when the need for recruits arose to meet
the emergency of the South African War, it was revealed that of
the adult males who offered themselves for military training only
thirty per cent could pass the necessary military tests. The
* cook's son,1 at least, if not the 'duke's son and the son of the
millionaire,' was found to be physically incapable of bearing 'the
white man's burden,' either in Africa or at home.
In order that the reader may understand more clearly the level
to which the wage-earners of the country had then sunk, it is
essential to supply a few illustrations of the wages rates then
prevailing.
The story of the wage and labour conditions which obtained in
England before the rise of the modern Labour movement will
scarcely bear the telling, and I cannot hope to make the reader
understand the indignation which they aroused in my mind, nor
the sacred rage with which I and thousands of other protesting men
1 guoted by E. R, Pease, History of the Fabian Society, p. 13.